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now a greater mass of manoeuvre than his antagonist.
Moreover, the disastrous Second Battle of the Hame
had played havoc with the German first-line troops.
Indeed, so bad was the case that LudendorS was
compelled to appeal to Austria for men, and now
for the first time an Austrian division was identified
on the front in France.

The dreams of an attack on Amiens and an ad-
vance in Flanders were gone for ever. Ludendorff
aimed at a winter front, running along the Ypres
and Wytschaete heights, continuing on the low
ridges between the Lys and La Bassee, and from
Arras to the Oise holding the crest of the Bapanme
and Lassigny uplands. He had now stabilized the
position on the Aisne, and he hoped that the French
would break their teeth on his new front, and that
the battle would decline into one of those fruitless
struggles for a few miles of trench in which the old
actions had been wont to die away. He hoped in
vain. Foch had no mind to waste one hour in
operations which were not vital. It was his supreme
merit that he saw the battle as a whole, and he was
now preparing his deadly arpeggio on a far broader
front. On Thursday, 8th August, Sir Douglas Haig?
south of the Somme, flung his Fourth Army against
Prince Rupprecht.

The Battle of Amiens, which began on the 8th
August, was the true Allied counter-stroke. It was
the preliminary to the long battle which was to
culminate in the surrender of Germany. The con-
ception and details of the attack were wholly British.
During the final stages of the war, indeed, it was the
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